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LEADERSHIP IN REFORM 



FRANK W. BLACKMAR 
University of Kansas 



Leadership in social evolution as an essential element is best 
observed in the early ethnic or racial groups when race morality 
was a controlling factor. The centralization of efforts of the 
individual in one person as an expression of the power of all 
was essential to the preservation of the group. This is best 
exemplified in the so-called patriarchal group largely controlled 
by tradition and social habit. In a demographic society in which 
each individual is supposed to bear the same relation to the 
whole group as another individual, the idea of leadership receives 
less recognition in theory, yet in practice, in a somewhat different 
way, it appears as a potent factor. Even in a conservative 
non-progressive democratic society, leadership is actually a pow- 
erful agent of social control. A few brains out of the whole 
group of people do the thinking for the rest who follow through 
imitation or lack of powers of initiative. In any given com- 
munity what A or B thinks, says, or does establishes the status 
of law and order, and inaugurates and controls the social activi- 
ties of the whole community. When one searches for the in- 
dependent citizen who acts in community affairs on his own 
judgment he is difficult to find. What the people want is a 
common ideal in our political and social democracy, but it usu- 
ally means what the leaders of thought and opinion have made 
the people think that they want. In all reform movements this 
idea of leadership is made most prominent because such move- 
ments contemplate in theory at least a radical change in the social 
regime. 

The processes of reform mean an attack on existing institu- 
tions, a breaking of old forms and the institution of new ones, 
for the purpose of reaching a desired result in accordance with 
the ideal conditions. The difficulties to be overcome are tradi- 
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tion, social habit, and the conventions of social practice. To 
overcome these an attack on existing institutions and an agita- 
tion which will develop a following is necessary. It is here 
that the social reformer of the day shows off his greatest power. 

A bold, independent individual impressed with a strong be- 
lief in the defectiveness of institutions, customs, and laws, by his 
iconoclastic utterances may reap a large return for a small effort. 
This is the anarchistic state of social reform. Nine-tenths of 
self-styled reformers seldom get beyond the anarchistic stage 
of reform. Here their great power ends and others gifted with 
constructive power must take up the work where the agitator 
leaves it. This is especially true of political reform where men 
even in high places are good image-breakers but have no power 
of reconstruction. A few reformers go a step farther and set 
up ideals of a higher plane of action which gradually mold 
public opinion, causing it to focalize its desire to accomplish 
certain ends. Others have sufficient constructive force to estab- 
lish a program of action, and the result of their work is found 
in laws which are framed to give opportunity to carry out the 
reform. But at this juncture the reformer passes from view 
and the reform must take its chances with an inert social life 
over which the wave of reform has passed. For seldom it is that 
an individual possesses all of the qualities necessary to carry a 
reform to completion. 

Our sociologists have pointed out the difference between 
achievement and improvement, which is valuable in estimating 
a reform movement. It is doubtless an achievement when the 
agitator arouses people to attack tradition, and forms of social 
life that are from his standpoint supposed to be bad; it is an 
achievement when the ideals of a community are elevated and 
moved forward in progressive lines; and there is a possible 
means of improvement in this; it is a great achievement when 
the program in the form of good laws is made; but the real 
improvement of the reform comes in the efficient carrying-out of 
the program in social life. It is in this last phase that every 
other element of reform must be tested in the human laboratory. 
It is in this human laboratory of social practice that the im- 
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provement test must be made, and until it is made by experi- 
mentation, the value of the reform cannot be estimated. It is 
in this last phase of social reform that a democracy, especially 
an American democracy, is weakest. It is strong in anarchism, 
agitation, and the setting forth of ideals; it is doubly strong 
in making of laws, although the application frequently shows 
the weakness of the law; but it is weaker in the laboratory 
of practical tests. It is easy to cry liberty and equality, but in 
the social laboratory, liberty and equality are difficult to ap- 
proximate. It is easy to cry out for social justice; to achieve 
it in actual practice is a difficult task. It is easy to cry out against 
the trusts, the railroads, the powers of monopoly, race preju- 
dice and race servitude, white slavery, poisonous foods, foul 
city government, and the evils of the liquor traffic. It is com- 
paratively easy to make programs and laws. But to work out 
the reform in practice is the difficult problem of the age. To 
eliminate the evils by the laboratory test in the actual human 
workshop is the crux of modern reform. The chief reason is 
that leadership in reform is not sufficiently equipped to con- 
tinue to this stage of progress; it has worked out its energy 
before the test comes, and the people for whom the reform was 
ostensibly made are left to go their individual ways, lacking 
in organized energy to use the opportunity. The reformer has 
returned to his first principle. It is so much easier to agitate 
than it is to become a member of a committee on ways and 
means ; it is so much easier to legislate than to execute ; so much 
easier to throw stones through old houses than to build new ones. 
There are enough laws on our statute books to furnish pro- 
grams of social action for a hundred years of progress if they 
would be carried out ; there are enough benevolent, eleemosynary, 
remedial, corrective, and reform societies to redeem all Africa 
and the South Sea Islands from errors. There are enough 
theories advanced for the purpose of changing the old to the 
new to cause the whole social world to turn a somersault. My 
old friend Doctor Cordley used to quote that, "the trouble with 
this world is that there is a fool born every minute." The 
trouble with the social world is that a reform society is born 
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every day. The trouble is that our reform is heavy at the top. 
There are few leaders that can get down into the human labora- 
tory and teach people how to live justly and harmoniously, how 
to take advantage of the practical application of reform measures. 

Take the primary law as an example of how a reform fails 
to work out to its final conclusion. For many years a few 
people in a convention made up the slate for the people. On 
account of the close organization of the political party which 
the convention represented, they were enabled to control both 
the nomination and the election of public officials. This was so 
contrary to the ideals of a free government that objections were 
constantly raised by certain classes of people, particularly those 
who were left out of the government at a time when they thought 
they should be in it. Finally, the agitator entered the field of 
politics and by uniting the people in one common sentiment 
broke down the convention and established the method of nomi- 
nation by direct primary. The old institution was thus broken 
and a program in the form of a law established. 

The result of this was to take the concentrated political 
power from the hands of a few people and redistribute it among 
the many. It was but a repetition of the process of every 
reform in a democracy, namely, to take the power which has 
been concentrated in the few, or the rights vested in them, and 
redistribute the power and rights among all citizens. But there 
comes with this distribution an increased responsibility of voters. 
The responsibility of the convention has been transferred to 
the people, and the final success of the primary law depends 
upon whether voters will feel this responsibility and take suffi- 
cient interest in choice of officials. No doubt, the old system 
was against our ideals of democracy and involved the exercising 
of arbitrary power by a few. No doubt the agitation against it 
was a good political measure, and no doubt the establishment 
of the program in the form of a law was a great achievement. 
But the improvement, on account of the reform, has not yet been 
determined. The theory that voters should be absolutely and 
completely individualistic and independent in their choices gives 
some strange results. For example, in a certain county, four 
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men were running for one office. Three of them were sup- 
ported by the better class of voters. The fourth in addition to 
a few of the better class of voters had control of the floating 
or irresponsible vote. As a result of the primary, the man who 
controlled the vote of the doubtful citizens was nominated in 
the primary, while any one of the other three would have better 
represented the sentiment of the majority of the voters of the 
community. An example illustrative of another phase of the 
subject is in the case of a bright young man of ability, and a 
fine official, being defeated by a man with a lame leg, who had 
nothing else to do but to go up and down the street on a crutch 
and work upon the sympathy of the people whom he met, and he 
was enabled to "buttonhole" enough people to get the nomina- 
tion. He was chosen by the people, but did not represent the 
sentiment of the people in regard to the standard of efficient 
service. In the same state, outside government officials, very few 
of the voters know anything about the state officers for whom 
they vote. The primary presumes that the individual shall be 
intelligent on his own responsibility concerning measures and 
men. As a matter of fact he is not intelligent in this, and 
does not take pains to inform himself. Therefore we may look 
for many vagaries of government under the primary law. It 
has already been demonstrated that the rich man who has money 
and leisure, and the poor, incompetent man who has nothing 
but leisure, are the people who are most sure of success under 
the primary system. The same variations exist in the practical 
application of the laws for the initiative and the referendum. 

The point is that there must be a systematic, organized, 
local leadership in the affairs of a voting community to keep 
them aroused and united in regard to ideals of government and 
choice of officials. This requires specific knowledge and specific 
action. General propositions are insufficient. The expense of 
electing has more than doubled, and the time and money of the 
office-seeker are all taken. Newspapers have more power than 
ever before. For what they formerly received through political 
graft they now demand in hard cash of the nominees. It re- 
quires double the time and attention of the voters and an inter- 
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est in government which they never have felt before. It will 
be necessary, therefore, in this fourth phase of reform that 
there be organized leadership, or the responsibilities assumed 
by the people will fall to the ground and the individual voters 
be left as the prey of political wolves and jackals. 

Most of the reform laws of modern times tell the same 
story. The juvenile court law is a wise measure, a grand 
achievement, and a grand program for reform, but unless juve- 
nile judges are equipped for their work, sympathetic with boys 
and girls, willing to sacrifice as true servants of the public; in 
other words, unless they are willing to exercise parental care 
over other people's children, the fourth phase of reform is 
unproductive. It is in this human laboratory where the work 
is actually accomplished that those tests are made whose reac- 
tions show social improvement or social failure. 

Let us return once more to the great number of associations, 
organizations, and reform agencies made in recent years. No 
doubt about our ideals, no doubt we need organization, no doubt 
that these agencies are of some service, but we are organized 
at the top, without being able to organize at the bottom. We 
have the ideal, the initiative, the agitation, and the program, 
but we do not carry out the program. The actual results discount 
the ideal 95 per cent. 

We are about to establish a Federal Children's Bureau for 
the gathering and disseminating of information about children. 
This will prove a benefit, but it is only the beginning of reform. 
What is needed is an organized leadership for the utilization of 
information. In the organization of bureaus and departments, 
the federal government has not been deficient. It has bureaus 
of mines, plant industry, animal industry, soils, chemicals, en- 
tomology, commerce and labor, education, manufactories, and 
others not mentioned. Granting that these bureaus have been 
well organized, and the work well done, the result of their work 
is comparatively small, so far as it affects problems of practical 
civilization. If we estimate the bureaucratic service at 100 
per cent, the utilization of their work as an element of reform 
would not be over 10 per cent. What is needed is an effective 
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machinery which shall make this service an education among 
the classes of people to which it relates. This factor of civili- 
zation is very weak. It is social action in contact with social 
reality that is needed to enable us to carry out our ideals. The 
genius of the reformer should appear not only in the proposi- 
tion to do but in the fact of doing. Leadership to organize 
people into doing associations rather than resolving associations 
is the great need. It is easy to bray at the railroad and to roar 
at the trust and to get elected to Congress, but not easy to accom- 
plish a practical reform. It is easy to go slumming; it is easy 
to gather statistics; it is easy to write questions; it is easy to 
make laws, but it is difficult to organize society for actual im- 
provement. The world is suffering not from too much achieve- 
ment, but from too little improvement ; not from too much theory 
and too many programs, but from too little actual service: too 
much organization at the top of our economic, political, official, 
and educational systems, and too little work at the bottom. 
To know conditions is valuable, but to establish an organized 
work with efficient leadership to take advantage of this knowl- 
edge and to carry on an actual transformation of society is the 
great need. 

But, if you ask me how this organization in the laboratory 
of humanity is to be carried out, I wish to say this project is in 
the first stage of reform. It has an ideal and is being agitated, 
but has not gone far enough to make a program, and conse- 
quently has made no effort to carry out one. 

I can only say that our trained men must work less in 
libraries and offices and more in the field where they come in 
contact with humanity as it is, to lead and to teach men how 
to do. There are such leaders in the field, but their number 
is small compared with the leaders who sit in bureaus and offices, 
draw salaries, and ask questions of people who are doing the 
work. 

In some towns and rural communities, as well as in our 
large cities, united effort exists under efficient leadership for 
social sanitation. There are attempts at organization to teach 
people to take advantage of science, of law, of education, of the 
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ideals of social betterment, but their leadership is fitful, uncer- 
tain, and usually inadequate. The single purpose of this paper 
is to emphasize social leadership in the art of right living. 



DISCUSSION 
Jerome Dowd 

Complete social assimilation cannot take place without racial amalgama- 
tion. Races that do not intermarry do not mingle freely socially, and without 
the stimulus of free social life complete assimilation or socialization is 
impossible. 

One race acquires the thoughts, emotions, and habits of another by imi- 
tation, of which I distinguish two kinds. The first is personal, i.e., one 
individual assimilates the emotions, thoughts, and habits of another by 
more or less long contact and association. This kind is the more important. 
We all know from experience that we do not imitate the emotions, thoughts, 
and habits of another particular individual as a result of casual meeting. 
We may meet momentarily with an individual of very elevated character 
or very base character and be influenced scarcely at all, whereas we know 
that an extended association with such person will have a profound molding 
influence upon us in spite of all of our efforts to resist. 

The second process or kind of imitation is social, i.e., we imitate the 
emotions, thoughts, and habits of the multitude. The impressions communi- 
cated are all momentary, but they come with the combined suggestibility of 
so many individuals that they are difficult to resist. I would not deny the 
thesis of Tarde that all imitations are primarily those of a single individual 
copying after another, but in what I call social imitation the thing momen- 
tarily suggested for imitation by one individual is followed immediately 
by the same suggestion from a multitude, so that the force of the suggestion 
is social rather than personal. The most striking fact about social imitation 
is the rapidity and ease of its movement. The response to suggestion is 
prompt and takes place spontaneously. 

Now, this distinction between personal and social imitation has a vital 
bearing upon the possibility of racial assimilation. For example, in our own 
country an ostracized race or one which does not intermarry with the native 
is cut off from our social life and must find its intimacies within its own 
group. Thus it is excluded from any close and prolonged contact with indi- 
vidual natives. Personal imitation is therefore so restricted that the avenues 
to higher culture are obstructed or closed. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that the acquisition of higher culture of any individual comes 
through personal imitation. The finer emotions, ideas, and habits are not 
often found in the street nor in concerted movements of the masses — but 
are hid away in the domestic circle or otherwise not apprehended except 
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through intimate personal association. If they are sometimes revealed in 
the action of the crowd their influence is apt to be lost for lack of a personal 
example to reinforce them. 

The elevation of one individual to a higher moral plane depends upon 
the assimilation through long personal association of the finer emotions, ideas, 
and conduct of another. On the other hand, an ostracized race or one which 
does not intermarry with the native often is extraordinarily susceptible to 
social imitation. In matters of fashion, food, industrial technique, and in 
ideas and habits which intrude themselves upon the public, the power of 
suggestion is great and the imitation rapid and complete. But unfortunately 
social imitation alone does not enhance personality, but on the contrary, 
unless restrained by personal imitation, either results in the degeneration of 
the ostracized race or leaves it on the same moral level. To dress and eat 
in the fashion, to catch on to native industrial methods and technique, to 
patronize American public amusements, and to acquire something of the 
current knowledge of the time does not carry a race very far in the direction 
of assimilation. 

The American Negro under slavery, especially the domestic slaves, de- 
veloped in some respects a very high degree of morals. They had opportunity 
to be molded by emotions, ideas, and habits of their masters and mistresses 
because of the close and prolonged association with them. As a result, the 
superiority of .the ante-bellum Negro to the Negro of today in a moral 
sense and rectitude has become proverbial. 

A fact of very great importance is that wherever personal imitations are 
excluded by failure of one race to mingle freely with another, the excluded 
race is all the more susceptible to social imitation. It takes on an exagger- 
ated and intensified interest in the suggestions of the crowd and on account 
of the inferiority and often demoralizing character of such suggestions it is 
made worse instead of better by the contact. I believe that the principles 
I am laying down explain the almost universal phenomenon of the degeneracy 
and dying out of inferior races in contact with the superior — a phenomenon 
which we observe in Africa, India, and Polynesia where the Caucasian has 
come in contact with the native population. These principles also explain 
the moral retrogression of the Negro in America since emancipation, the 
backward trend of many of our Indian population, and the moral peculiarities 
of the Jew. 

Where a lower or weaker race succumbs in competition with a stronger 
one it is not because the weaker race is physically inferior or has any natural 
mental incapacity to assimilate, but because of the sociological law that races 
of marked unlikeness do not intermarry and freely associate with each 
other. But for the barrier of this sociological law the other difficulties 
of assimilation might be overcome. 

Furthermore, the considerations above presented have an important 
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significance for the future of the American type and character. The immi- 
grants we have been receiving for the past two decades have a tendency on 
account of differences of language and traditions to form isolated masses. 
Their unlikeness to us precludes free associations and therefore they are 
not being assimilated to the American type to the extent of the immigrants 
received prior to 1890. As the foreign element increases by immigration 
and multiplication the process of assimilation to the American type will 
cease and the reverse process set in of an assimilation of the native to the 
gradually evolving foreign type. The amalgamation between the foreign 
elements themselves will be more rapid than between those elements and the 
natives, for the reason that unlikenesses between the foreigners are less 
marked than the unlikenesses between the foreigners and the natives. 

In the meantime the arrested process of assimilation to the American 
type will have injurious consequences for the foreign elements, since being 
in a measure socially isolated they will be greatly susceptible to the vicious 
social imitations and little accessible to the more elevating personal imitations. 

This condition of things will make the problem of moral progress in 
America somewhat difficult and discouraging for the present century. 

There are three tentative laws which seem to follow from this distinction 
between personal and social imitations: (1) That social democracy is the 
only condition of complete assimilation of the higher culture; (2) That 
races on a high but different culture level may assimilate each other's culture 
to the advantage of both, but a complete assimilation of the highest of the 
two races will be impossible without intermarriage; (3) That a high and a low 
culture race without intermarriage cannot come in contact without injury 
to the latter because the social imitations will take on an excessive develop- 
ment and result in physical and moral disintegration. 



U. G. Weatherly 
Professor Blackmar's paper points out most clearly the central weakness 
of present social reform movements and opens up an interesting field of 
speculation as to the functions of sociology in constructive social work. 
The very fact that reform movements are so thoroughly haphazard is fair 
proof that expert knowledge of social conditions either does not exist or 
has been but imperfectly organized for efficiency. It is unfortunately only 
too true, as Professor Blackmar asserts, that serious reformers have gen- 
erally not advanced much beyond the stage of denunciation, but exposure 
and denunciation after all constitute the first step and a necessary step 
in social change. Agitation is not itself a dynamic agent but it is proof that 
a dynamic agent exists. On the other hand, most of the constructive pro- 
grams of the present are the work of quacks and cranks. Reform has even 
come to be a matter of commercial exploitation. Whatever may be the 
value of the exposure of abuses by cheap magazines and sensational news- 
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papers, there can be no claim that they represent either expert knowledge 
of fundamental social principles or efficient skill in constructive reform. 

But however clearly he has depicted the defects of the present situation, 
Professor Blackmar has stopped short with a statement of symptoms and 
has indicated little in the way of remedies. Perhaps he has seen more 
clearly than I can that a frank exposure of the symptoms is at present the 
more useful course. Indeed none of us is yet ready with a comprehensive 
program. But it seems to me that if sociology is to validate its claims as a 
science it must also show that it is capable of becoming an art. Ward has 
shown us in a general way the possibilities of social telesis. It remains for 
sociology to translate theory into practice, and this can never occur if it 
must wait for events to work themselves out in the "human laboratory" 
by the slow processes of unguided selection and struggle. There ought to 
be as much reason for sociological laboratories in university departments 
and in the government service as there is for chemical or pathological 
laboratories. Just as matters affecting public health are submitted to trained 
experts, so may questions of social policy come to be referred to the expert 
in social practice, to be settled in the light of all available knowledge and 
experience. Science is valid only to the extent that its abstractions, which 
must first be the product of experimentation and observation, are capable 
of being translated back into terms of practical utility. To make programs 
of social action, and to take the leadership in carrying them through to 
fulfilment, to substitute the expert for the rampant agitator and the com- 
mercial hack writer ought to be the task, for the near future, of scientific 
sociology. 



Carl E. Parry, University of Michigan 
This paper of Professor Hayes falls, of course, in the field of method- 
ology. Work in that field, I think, springs from a common desire we have, 
and one we share with other scientists, to assure ourselves that we are on 
the right road, to get some short cut to professional self-confidence. I am 
not sure I should think much of a scientist who never had any doubt of 
himself, or any doubt of his science. It is close to the very impulse that 
leads him to study deeply, and to weigh carefully, while he woos the scien- 
tific ideal. And I believe it is worth while for one to have as good a knowl- 
edge as possible of methods, so as to be able to discriminate between those 
likely, and those not so likely, to be scientifically fruitful. 

There is surely no better way to learn good method than to come into 
close personal and professional contact with a master in the science, one 
studying conscientiously the concrete facts of society. By this means method 
is learned unconsciously, and one has the chance to equip himself to con- 
tribute to his science, which, after all, is the only satisfactory way to add to 
his professional self-confidence. 
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In my own limited experience, I am afraid I never got much help from 
the methodology put forth as methodology by sociologists. I have drawn 
more, however, from that put forth by the philosophers. I am told by friends 
of mine who teach philosophy that the methodology of science really falls in 
the field of metaphysics, specifically in the field of inductive logic, in which 
John Stuart Mill's treatise of that name is the great classic. Workers in 
that field, with whom I have studied and held discussions, show such a 
mastery of it, and such a familiarity with all its terms and concepts, that 
I am ashamed to submit any amateur effort of my own in competition with 
them. In philosophic language, for instance, the attack on the social-forces 
error, presented by Professor Hayes, would seem to be merely calling atten- 
tion to a moment in our scientific progress; namely, that as hypothesis 
the theory that there is a distinct social force has served its time, just as 
any hypothesis in any science — such as the theory of vital force in biology — 
serves its time, and that it is now ready to be supplanted by a better hypothesis, 
one recognizing more consciously the complexity of the phenomena. This 
is a thesis with which I think few will disagree; in fact, I think most of 
the actual workers with concrete facts have discarded the theory of a dis- 
tinct social force already, and are attempting to explain their phenomena on 
the assumption that no one condition sets all the others in motion, but that 
the conditions mutually determine one another. I think an examination of 
their work would show this, but if it be desirable to reach the same conclu- 
sion by some other route the one by way of inductive logic would seem 
to have the most legitimate claim. 

It is my own conviction that it is a real advantage for a sociologist to 
have his attention directed away from methodology. I am afraid the pur- 
suit of it tends to unfit a man for good observation of the concrete facts 
of the social life about him. I have no desire to be personal, but I may 
say that I looked in vain in Professor Hayes's paper for a single fact, re- 
lating to the society around him, that he had observed himself. Just such 
observation is the first business of a sociologist, if he aspires to be a scientist, 
and absorption in methodology turns a man away from it; it cultivates just 
exactly the habit of mind manifested in Professor Hayes's paper. This is 
one of the main reasons, to my way of thinking, why sociologists who dabble 
in methodology do it at their peril, and why, in spite of my clandestine 
liking for it, I commonly avoid long draughts of it myself. 

Finally, I may say that next to working under the eye of a master, and 
to keeping in more or less close touch with men versed in the metaphysics 
of science, I have gotten most help on method from workers in a fellow 
social science — namely, history. It was my good fortune, in my graduate 
days, to be able to take a short course in history under the direction of a 
man proficient in the so-called historical method. All semester we studied 
together a single Latin document, relating to a single mediaeval city — 
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patiently, carefully, and most painstakingly. It was most inspiring to see 
how anxiously the professor scanned each bit of evidence, to see just how 
much it was worth, and just how much it told of what the people of the 
time were really driving at. From this work in history, of which I wish 
I had been able to take more, I think I absorbed a little of the scientific 
spirit, and am sure I learned principles of method, such as the necessity 
for distinction between fact and inference, that I find myself employing 
every day in my own work. And why, indeed, should any scientists be 
better fitted than the historians to guide us wisely? Have they not, for a 
great many years, been working conscientiously with the concrete facts of 
human society? 

With reference to this whole subject of methodology, I would repeat 
the expression of my conviction that it is better to manifest good method 
in one's work, and to absorb it from the work of master sociologists and 
historians, than it is to devote much of one's own special attention to it, 
especially since, in itself, methodology is not sociology at all, but logic, and 
is so much better done by trained metaphysicians. 



Maurice Parmelee, University of Missouri 
I am very glad that Professor Hayes has read this paper at this time 
because it emphasizes the great importance of connecting sociology with 
its antecedent sciences, in particular psychology and biology. Sociologists 
cannot afford to forget that social phenomena are continuous with other 
natural phenomena, so that Professor Hayes's emphasis upon the identity 
of the forces at work in society with other natural forces is most timely. 
The recognition of this fact will, I believe, result in the introduction of the 
genetic method into sociology just as it has within the last few decades 
been adopted by biology. Sociology is still using to a large extent the 
classificatory and systematizing method which characterized biology a cen- 
tury or so ago when biology was in its Linnaean period. Not until sociology 
connects its peculiar phenomena with the phenomena of its antecedent 
sciences can it attain its full development as a natural science. 

As to Professor Hayes's criticism of Professor Ward I quite agree with 
him that Ward is mistaken in insisting that the desires are the only true 
social forces. It is, furthermore, unfortunate that Ward should have used 
such terms as chemism, bathmism, zoism, psychism, etc., because he seemed 
to imply by the use of these terms that in each field of natural phenomena 
there is a peculiar force quite distinct from the forces at work in other fields 
of natural phenomena. However, it is well to remember that Ward is a 
thoroughgoing monist. It is therefore inconceivable that he believes in 
any such peculiar forces which are absolutely distinct from each other. What- 
ever may be the implications of his terminology, he must believe that all these 
forces are manifestations of the one universal force. 
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Albion W. Small 

Although I think Professor Hayes has a case against Professor Ward, 
I am not convinced that the latter is as far wrong as the former would 
have us believe. We all wish Professor Ward were here to speak for 
himself, and there is not much room for doubt that he would be able to 
make a strong showing for his side of the argument. 

Since I was among those whom Professor Ward read out of the ranks 
of the sociologists last year by special mention, because we did not accept 
his version of the social-forces idea as closing the case for sociology, I 
am naturally inclined to protest against such relegation. On the whole, how- 
ever, I may be pardoned for referring to the ancient case of the bishop 
and the judge arguing the question which was the bigger man, and the 
clincher of the judge: "When you say to a man, 'You be damned/ he may 
not be; when I say to a man, 'You be hanged,' he will be." So long as 
Professor Ward is only the bishop, while the Sociological Society is the 
judge, we may all escape being either damned or hanged for differences of 
opinion about the social forces. 

Speaking seriously, it seems to me that Professor Ward's psychology 
is vulnerable at more than one point, but Professor Hayes has asked us to 
support his attack at a point where much ammunition might be used without 
effect. To put it briefly, Professor Hayes's contention raises a false alarm. 
At the present moment certainly the sociologists are not putting into the 
concept "social forces" a vitiating ratio of the metaphysical preconceptions 
against which he warns. On the contrary, if I understand the trend of 
our thinking at the present time, Professor Hayes's challenge of the con- 
ception "social forces" is very much as though he were attorney for one 
of the parties in litigation over Chicago traction properties, and should 
take issue with another attorney's phrase "electricity hauls the cars." It 
might immediately be agreed by all parties concerned that when predicated 
of electricity the term "hauls" means a different series of technical ante- 
cedents and consequents from that which connects the generation of force 
with the movement of the cars in the case of a cable, or in the more 
ancient case of horses. Yet in the absence of a more convenient phrase it 
might also be conceded, without danger to anything at issue, that for the 
purposes in question the word "hauls" is a sufficiently precise symbol for 
what takes place, whether in the use of horses, cables, or dynamos. The 
essential thing is that, so far as transportation and the nickels that pay for 
it are concerned, we tell the story by the word electricity in the one case, 
just as we did by the words cable and horses earlier; and the word "hauls" 
doesn't claim anything not in the facts. 

It seems to me that the like is true of the phrase "social forces" in 
sociological parlance. That is, Professor Hayes has made the phrase "social 
forces" responsible not only for all the possible flaws in Professor Ward's 
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psychology, but also for all the metaphysical vagaries which we might 
today conceal under the words if our thoughts in connection with them were 
other than they actually are. 

To take a case of cause and effect in society for illustration: The indi- 
viduals who represent the type American academic man do not all act alike. 
But they are alike the products of certain cosmic and biological forces. 
These latter, however, may be taken for granted and canceled from the 
reckoning when we are trying to locate the differentiating factors which 
account for the behavior of certain specimens of this type in one way, and 
of certain other specimens in other ways. For instance, certain of that 
type have this week pilgrimaged to Providence, certain to Indianapolis, 
certain to Minneapolis, certain to St. Louis. Why did they not all stay at 
home or else go to the same spot? The answer is not to be found in the 
remoter terms in the series of causation back of the phenomenon American 
academic man. It is to be found in the variants in the case of different 
varieties of the phenomenon. One American academic man is stimulated 
by psychology, another by history, another by geology, another by sociology. 
In each case responsiveness to a particular type of stimulus is all that is 
necessary in the way of explanation of the psychologists seeking their 
kind, the historians theirs, etc. The sociologist strictly as such need not 
at any rate press back farther for explanation. To my mind, therefore, 
it is a very innocent verbal device to say that our interest in sociology was 
the force that brought us here, our colleagues' interest in chemistry was the 
force that carried them to Minneapolis, etc. We might mean that this 
mental circumstances is a force of the same order as that which produces 
horns on oxen or inhibits them on horses. We might mean that it is a 
force of the same order which produces combustion when oxygen and 
hydrogen meet under certain conditions. We might mean that it is a force 
of the same order which keeps Niagara in motion. No one of us really 
thinks that any other of us has any such connotation in mind while using 
the phrase "social forces." When we refer to a valuation in men's minds 
as a "social force" we of course mean that it is a psychical force, whatever 
a psychical force may turn out to be. 

I do not know of a more important range of problems than those which 
are called up by the question, What may be found out about the genesis 
of mental states? Perhaps I should modify what I said a moment ago about 
the limitations of strictly sociological search by admitting that all the 
answers we shall ever get to the question will probably contain contribu- 
tions by both psychologists and sociologists. Meanwhile it seems hyper- 
critical to challenge the proposition that mental states once in existence are 
real social causes. This does not mean that they are final causes, any 
more than the locomotives that drew our trains were final causes. The 
locomotives and the mental states are factors back of which it is needless 
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to go for certain reaches of explanation. That being the case, it would seem 
to me an altogether needless and profitless self-limitation if we should 
deny ourselves the convenience of referring to these social causes as "social 
forces." 



Edward A. Ross 

I shall not attempt to defend Dr. Ward's use of "forces," for he is well 
able to take care of himself. But on behalf of the serviceableness of the 
social forces idea in sociology, I am ready to break a lance at any time. I 
do not feel that a social fact is explained until it is traced back to human 
beings functioning under the given conditions. When a phenomenon such 
as a falling off in births, an increase of suicides, a growth in the solidarity 
of labor, an increase in the number of elopements, or a shrinkage in crimes 
against the person is followed back link by link along the causal chain 
until we arrive at some impulse, appetite, propensity, passion, desire, or 
purpose of human beings in a specific situation, then, and not till then is it 
explained from the point of view of the sociologist. Of course, the psycholo- 
gist steps in and presses the investigation still farther back. 

While in China this summer certain strange social practices continually 
challenged me. Why do the mothers cruelly bind their daughters' feet? 
Why do many young wives commit suicide when the opium crop is har- 
vested? Why are the Chinese so prone to opium smoking and gambling? 
Why are female infants made away with, but never male infants? Why do 
they sacrifice a cock at the boat's prow before starting on a risky voyage? 
In each case my curiosity was unslaked until I had traced the practice to some 
urge or demand of human nature, such that I could imagine myself follow- 
ing it if I had Chinese ideas, and were acting under Chinese conditions. 

It is fallacious to argue that the notion of "forces" is to be given up by 
sociologists in case it has been found valueless or misleading in other sciences. 
We may give up trying to find why the molecules of chemical compounds, 
or the cells of living bodies behave as they do, and content ourselves with 
stating "this regularly precedes that." As regards our comprehension, mole- 
cules and cells are as remote from us as Sirius. We have no inside informa- 
tion about them, and probably never shall have. But the ultimate units 
which give rise to social phenomena are human beings, sufficiently like our- 
selves that by close study of their mental content and their situation, and 
by a little use of the imagination, we can usually discover what motive 
prompts them to act as they do. This is a higher and completer explanation 
than the chemist or biologist can hope for in his field, and it would be 
foolish for us to put up with his limitations. We are on the inside of 
society. The key of its interpretation is in our hands. Why then should 
we throw away all the advantages that come to us from this fact? 
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Edward C. Hayes 

Dr. Parry objects that the invention of methods is a task already dis- 
charged by logicians and the practitioners of developed sciences. He is 
quite right, and if I had proposed any new method his criticism would have 
a bearing upon my paper; but I merely pointed out that it behooves us to 
become aware how far we have been from following the method which is 
the common property of all sciences, and to observe the path which 
scientific method requires us to pursue. 

It is with great regret that I am obliged to have any point of difference 
from men whom I hold so high in honor and to whose leadership I owe 
so much as I do to Professor Small and Professor Ross, but they belong to 
the great majority, which I believe is at this point in the wrong. 

Professor Small's illustration of electricity and the street cars is adequate 
defense of our right to use the expression "social force" as a figure of 
speech. That figure is no more objectionable than a biological analogy, or 
rather no more so than biological analogies were when they still carried 
misleading connotations. He has misunderstood my intention if he regards 
my objection as directed against the use of that phrase as a figure of speech. 
It is against the idea of sociological explanation which that expression 
is used to convey; it is against the view just stated by Professor Ross that 
sociological explanation is reached when prevalent activities are attributed 
to a motive. 

It seems to me on the contrary, that motive, instead of being the ex- 
planation sought, is the thing to be explained if by motive is meant any 
specific desire existing in human consciousness; and that the motive is only 
one omnipresent condition of social activity if by motive is meant a trait 
of human nature. To Professor Small motive means the former, to Pro- 
fessor Ross and Professor Ward it means the latter. 

Accordingly to the question why are, say, five hundred men attending 
the meeting of the American Sociological Society, and why are, say, one 
thousand attending the meeting of the American Psychological Society, 
Professor Small would answer: Because five hundred wanted to go to the 
one place, felt the motive or desire, were sensitive to the sociological stimu- 
lus, and one thousand wanted to go to the other. This seems to me merely 
a restatement of the problem and no explanation at all. What we want to 
know is why, at the present stage of academic progress, do five hundred 
feel the one desire and why do a thousand feel the other? The sociological 
problem in this case, as indeed in most, is the problem of prevalence. In 
every sociological problem of which this can serve as an illustration the 
feeling, motive, or desire is part and parcel of the activity to be explained; 
it is the activity in one of its aspects, as it exists for the actors, while the 
bodily presence here of these men is another aspect of it, and no sociological 
explanation of any scientific significance can consist in saying: a thousand 
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or ten thousand or a hundred thousand people do so-and-so because they 
want to. 

What could more emphasize the need of the considerations which I have 
attempted to present than does the fact that such a teacher as Professor 
Small can tell us that naming "the mental state" of the actors, that is, 
describing the activity as it exists for the consciousness of the actors, is 
"as far back" as sociological explanation needs to go? If that were true 
then everyone who has the activity would have the sociological explanation 
of it, and there would be no scientific task. 

What, indeed, could more emphasize the need of these considerations 
than the remarks of Professor Small unless it be the position just affirmed 
by such another teacher as Professor Ross, that prevalent social activities 
are explained when referred to some propensity of human nature, which 
he has in common with the Chinaman? In emphasizing the universal validity 
of such explanation he says that he would do as the Chinaman does, if he 
had Chinese ideas and lived under Chinese conditions. Then does it not 
follow that it is Chinese ideas and conditions, and not the propensities of 
human nature, that explain why the Chinamen act as they do, and not as 
Professor Ross does? He says he would commit suicide about the end of 
May, as so many Chinese wives do, if he were in their place; then it is not 
the conditions of their cruel lot, as well as the abundance of poison when 
the opium crop comes in, and not the propensities of human nature that he 
claims to have in common with them, that explains the prevalence of suicide 
among Chinese wives at that season? 

Propensities of human nature are among the conditions of social activity 
always to be taken into the account. I did not and would not advocate 
omitting them from the explanation, any more than I would advocate that 
the meteorologist should omit from his explanations the alternations of the 
seasons, or that an engineer should disregard gravity. But what should 
we say of a meteorologist whose explanations consisted in saying: "Now 
it is winter, now it is summer," or of an engineer, who when asked why 
a bridge had fallen should say, employing the words just used by Professor 
Ross, "when we come to the real reason that explains why" this bridge 
fell we find that it was gravity? The engineer who can tell us why one 
bridge fell and how another can be made to stand must know other con- 
ditions than gravity, which acts equally upon that which falls and that 
which stands. 

While we shall by no means "throw away the advantages" derived from 
our common consciousness of human nature, neither shall we think the 
scientific task of sociology to consist in attributing prevalent activities to 
them. The scientifically and practically important knowledge is not chiefly, 
what propensity is aroused, but far more by what conditions is an activity 
evoked, or by the presence or absence of what conditions is it prevented, 
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for example, what removable conditions or the lack of what attainable con- 
ditions are responsible for the higher per cent of the illiteracy in one social 
group as compared with another having the same human propensities, or 
for an increase of immorality in a given population whose human propen- 
sities have not changed? Far from finding the explanation required in 
the propensity which is active in a given case we very commonly have that 
knowledge before the task of scientific explanation is begun, as the engineer 
might know the weight of steel and yet not know why one steel bridge had 
fallen or how to make another that would stand. 

If anything is important to sociology at its present stage of progress is 
it not this, to divest itself of the now accepted notion that sociological ex- 
planation consists in the reference of acts to motives, whether regarded as 
the feeling side of the acts themselves, or as propensities of human nature, 
and to adopt instead the pursuit of explanations that consist in reference 
to conditions geographic, technic, psychophysical, and social? 



